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CHAP. XXIf. 


THE PINE-LAND VILLAGE. 


“Death is beautiful ;—aot as the end of man, not as the 
extinction of a noble and wonderful being, not as the final 
result and close of existence, but beautiful in its time, as the 
momentary passage to a fairer land ; the extrication of the 
soul from its temporary dwelling place, the resting of the 
no longer needed body; the free ascent of the delivered 
spirit to its new abode. 


G. Putnam. 

It is asolemn thing when death passes over 
our homes. 
the infant whose faint eye scarcely opens on the 
creation which it is so soon to leave, or the old 
man, whose orbs weary and dim are closed on 
familiar objects, or the maiden with the rose burst- 
ing on her cheek, and her careless step treadiny 
lightly on the earth which is so soon to receive her, 
or the young man, with vigorous frame and ac- 
tive mind, looking thoughtfully into the myster.- 
ous and the true; whether it be the father, towards 
whom his family turn like flowers to the sunbeam 
or a mother whose smile, like day-light, was 
scarcely felt in its constancy until it was with. 


Let who will depart, whether it be | 





| 





drawn ;—no matter which of life’s varied relations 
is broken ; no matter if it even be a stranger, who | 
without claim but that of hospitality, comes to | 
your threshold and gives up his lonely spirit to | 
God's higher household, away from his own | 
hearth-stone, still it is death—there is its stillness | 
— its shro:id, its fixed and pale repose ;—the voice | 
tells not its wants—the eye knows not.—We | 
bend over the stiffened form, and turn away, and | 
come not again, for it is death; perchance we Lf. | 
the bloodless hand, or smooth the straying hair but 
only once, for it is death, and we are chilled. We | 
tread lightly—yet the dead hear not. Why doe- 
the boy stop his whistle as he passes that door’ 
Why does the house-maid quicken her step, and | 
shade her eyes just there as from a phantom ? 

Is there no way to render death less dark and 
unlovely? Were it for me to draw its image, the 
fleshless bone and the darkened skull should no 
longer image forth its horrors;—nor the hour- 
glass and the scythe be its emblems. It should 
he sad, for death is sad; nothorrible. It should 
be dressed like night, with dark and flowing 
robes, and solemn perhaps uncertain step; but 
like night with the new moon lighting up her 
sombre mantle, and distant stars, images of far oti 
life, looking down on her brow. Sin is unlovely 
—is monstrous, but death should only be unlove- 
ly when allied with her. 

And vet I felt its bitterness.—Anna was gone. 
My heart stretched forth its tendrils and they fell 
unsupported by her sweet sympathy. iter voice, 
so gentle in its youthful joy, was hushed; hereye. 
30 full of the deep revelations of love and truth, 
was closed forever; her step, light as the motion 
of an elastic flower, was arrested; and thus it 








fares one by one with all whom we love: but it 
is well for us; ‘‘ the branches are lost from the 
tree, that the trunk may fall more easily.”’ 

I was sitting a few evenings after Anna’s death 
in the piazza musing on her fate. This had been 
a favorite spot and favorite hour with Duncan. 
Throwing aside books, he taught me from the 
great book of nature; he had anticipated such 
inoments as the present for me; he had told me 
of the probability of crushed affections and blight 
ed hopes. He drew morals from surrounding 
objects, for even from the vacancy and barrenness 
of a pine-land settlement his mind extracted in- 
struction,—his rich mind, whose spiritual chemis- 
try could convert earth’s vapours into heaven- 
tinged clouds; and now those clouds, hidden to 
ny eyes by the recent glare of worldly fashion, 
came rolling back in their mellowed brightness. 
Beantiful force of virtae, which though sunk be- 
neath life’s horizon, throws up its rays long after 
its orb has disappeared! and let not the goo: 
spirits who labor on the ground of the human 
eart be discouraged;—the seed will take root. 
some blessed words will shoot down into the soi! 
of the affections, and spring up in after years. 

There is something picturesque in the evening 
‘sour at a pine-land village. A few trees are cleared 
.way, affording just sufficient room for a house, 
whose whitewashed palings contrast prettily wit! 
the dark hue of the pine; from ten to thirty o 
inese constitute a village, where planiers reside 
during the summer months. A fire is kindled at 
twilight of brush or lightwood knots near every 
iouse, which, while it drives away insects, gives 
a cheerful illumination te the seene. 

These lights had just begun to blaze, one by 
one, in the growing shadows of night, while the 
paler hue of summer lightning broke in fitful lus- 
‘re between the trees. Here and there might b 
seen a negro, his dusky form in fall relief agains: 
the glare of the blazing light; or young slave- 
dancing and singing around the fire presented 
grotesque images of thoughtless happiness ; 
procession of neighbours preceded by linkboys 
passing for a festival, or a religious service ; 
while their cheerful human sounds broke plea- 
santly the song of the nightbird, or the unwea- 
ried talk of the winds in the pine-tops. 

As | mused deeply with my head resting on 
the window-sill, a string of Anna’s guitar broke 
within. Hew trifles sometimes touch the soul! 
{ lived an age im the little time until its awaken- 
ed vibrations died away in silence ;—but they did 
die, and grief gathered up its unexhausted stores, 

nd I wept. 

An approaching step made me dry my tears, 
but they flowed again, for it was Marion’s—he 
who had seen our Anna enthroned on love’s tem- 
ple, breathing the atmosphere of hope and joy. 

And Marion, God be thanked, destroyed not the 
nrecious lesson of affliction, which the Father wise 
ly sent for his untutored child ; no light or careless 
word from him won me back to earth, the glow 
of religious thought was in his eye,—a holy con- 
solation in his reasoning. He drew me away 
from Anna’s grave—from its loneliness and de- 
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cay, but not to the world, not to that broken cis- 
tern, but to the spiritual fountain of Christian 
faith. 

Let young men be careful of woman’s high- 
est interests—In those moments of prepossession 
when her heart and mind instinctively tarn to 
model themselves on his, whom God has made of 
stronger fabric, let him not sap those foundations 
of religious trust, which may hereafter be dearer 
to him than her young loveliness, and which when 
that loveliness has faded in the dust will bloom 
and ripen in a better world. 

Marion breathed not a word of love or prefer- 
ence, but I felt elevated by his sympathy, by the 
thought that he considered me worthy of it, and 
when he departed that evening, there was a 
rustling as of happy wings unfolding in my in- 
most heart, and I was comforted. 

But still my spirits and health failed under the 
immediate influence of Anna’s loss, and Papa 
velieving that our retirement rather increased 
than softened my regrets proposed a change to 
Sullivan’s Island. Spring-land was but too ob- 
noxious to the common charge against pine-land 
settlements, extreme dullness, or extreme dissipa- 
tion. There were there, ag there are every 
where else, well-tempered minds preserving the 
quilibrium of virtue, but it is almost impossible 
‘o secure a community from dangerous habits in 
\ territory, realizing in its monotony the satiri- 
cal deseription of an American poet,— 

Where to the North—pine trees in prospect rise, 
Where to the South—pine trees assail the skies, 


Where to the East—pine trees obstruct the view, 
Where to the West—pine trees forever grew. 


The plariter misses the wide range of his fields, 
and his wife and daughters the bustle of the city. 
Happy they, under these circumstances, who 
shun, on one hand, the nnhallowed amusements 
of associated pleasure-hunters, and the chilling 
influence of seclusion on the other 

How often have I blessed my needle, for res- 

uing me from the temptations which assail the 
other sex! 

Bright and innocent little implement, whether 
plied over tasteful luxuries, or gaining the poor 
ittance of a day, thon art equally the friend of 
ier, whose visions tend to wander amid the re- 
-ions of higher abstractions, and of her whose 
thoughts are pinned down to the tread-mill of thy 
ninnte progress. Quiet rescuer from clubs and 
midnight revels, amid the minor blessings of wo- 
man’s lot, thou shalt not be forgotten! Still come. 
and let thy fairy wand shine on her; still lend an 
‘mbitious joy to the playthings of the girl; still 
move unconsciously under the glittering smile 
of the maiden planning thy triumphant results; 
still beguile the mother, whose thought roves to 
her boy on the distant ocean, or the daughter, 
vatching by the sick bed of one who has hereto- 
fore toiled for her; still soothe the long. dreary 
moments of faithfullove, and though a tear some- 
times fall on thy shining point, it shall not gather 
the rust of despair, since employment is thy dower. 


( To be continued. ) 
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VHS BLOG. 


THE DAY OF GRANSON; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose, from the German 


of VON TROMLITZ. 
Cuap. Iv. 





There was warlike and bustling life in 
Bern. Old and young, man and woman 
were in motion, tor liberty was at stake. 
The ancient towers yet stood—the surly 
bear still watched at the gate of the migh- 
ty city, into which no destroying enemy 
was yet permitted to force his way—cou- 
rage wl | confidence still glowed in the 
breasts of the citizens. Calling to mind 
the bloody battles, which had maintained 
their country’s freedom, acquired origi- 
nally without blood,* they trusted on God 
and their own swords, to drive from their 
territories the powerful forces of Burgun- 
dy, if just and honorable conditions would 
not induce the proud duke toretire peace- 
ably. 

It was on the morning of the 24th of 
February, 1476, that Scharnacthal and 
Hens von Halwyl with the assembled 
Bernese peasantry, and the few noble war- 
riors of the Kinsmen’s Guard, on foot and 
on horseback, entered amidst the ringing 
of the city-bells. They were a sturdy 
throng of Alpine hunters and herdsmen, 
and right well accustomed to wield the 
sword, to speed the arrow to its mark, 
and to handle the musket. Old and 
young, down even to striplings, had join- 


ed the martial train. Not an inhabitant of 


ihe Bernese territory consented to remain 
at home, while the danger was so press- 
ing. Fired with lofty courage, they had 
vathered at the lake beneath the banner 
of their Provost, and gaily brandished their 
swords as they marched away, On the 
road, they fell in with the slain of the pre- 
ceding night, and a sad foreboding agitat- 
ed their noble leader; for themselves this 
first battle had a melancholy significance. 
Halwy]! also felt it to his soul, as Scharn- 
acthal whispered to hin, this is the work 
of your son! In this manner they march- 
ed with quiet solemnity into the city, dark 
as the ancient gate, through which they 
entered. 

The Provost, suppressing the anguish 
ef a father’s breast, now reviewed at the 
the market-place the assembled Bernese 
troops, for the bell had long since sum- 


moned together the several companies of 


the city. As he passed in front of his 
house, he threw only a single glance at 
the balcony; but the lofty window was 
empty; the angel-face of his child looked 
not down upon him with its affectionate 
greeting, and the certainty smote him, 
that she must be in the hand of the enemy. 
The violent and haughty man needed all 


*The privileges of several of the Swiss cantons 
had been secured by grant or purchase from the 
érerman lord-proprietors.— Translator. 
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the fortitude he was master of, to retain 
his composure during this first important 
transaction, and at this decisive moment 
to review the troops under his care with 
a free, confident, and untroubled counte- 
nance. It was about eight thousand men 
at whose head he was to march, for the 
purpose of relieving Von Stein and his 
heroic band in Granson; a free, untrou- 


bled spirit was necessary to such a body of 


men. Bern was the most powerful of the 
confederated cantons, he was its Provost 
and chief; the other members of the con- 
tederacy had not yet arrived; Bern, sup- 
ported by Lucerne alone, stood exposed 
to the first attack; with only a_ hasty 
march, the colors of Burgundy could wave 
before her gates. ; 

Men of Bern! said he, addressing 
the assemblage: and ye noble lords as- 
eociated with us, who, faithful to your duty, 
have come with your followers to support 
us in the day of need, keep firmly togethe: 
in harmony, and firmly together in your 
ranks. Remember the day of Laupen, 
remember Morgarten; hold fast your 
courage and confidence, for it is not the 
number, but the courage of combatants 
that gives them the victory. Neither our 
blood nor our possessions are alone invol- 
ved in the contest; it is freedom, the 
highest necessity of life, for which we con- 
tend. Rather than be deprived of that, 
who would not choose an honorable death! 
Therefore—here he snatched with his 
vigorous hand the banner of the city from 
the hold of the standard-bearer—follow 
this venerable ensign! It has always led 
to victory—no Swiss has ever yet fled on 
the field of battle. God was ever with us 
while right was on our side, and therefore 
he will be so now! Loud sounded the 
clanging of their arms, as Scharnacthal 
uttered this, and as if victory were hover- 
ing at the points of their swords and hal- 
berds, they lifted their weapons high, 
while raising therm up to take the solemn 
oath. The old hero was for a moment 
unmanned ; his speech was arrested in its 
course ; but he quickly recovered him- 
self. He thus commenced again——Let 
every man retire to his home, refresh 
himself with food and drink, and bid his 
family farewell. Tell your wives to pro- 
vide every thing necessary for the other 
confederates when they come to our aid ; 
and when the bell gives the signal trom 
the minster, assemble with speed at this 
place, and be ready to march. Now go 
and God be with you! The drum gave out 
its hollow roll, like the humming of bees 
when they go forth to swarm, the warriors 
separated from each other, once more to 
eat bread from their own tables, and drink 
wine from the bowls of their forefathers. 
The country people resorted each to the 
house of an acquaintance, once more to 
enter the abode of ancient hospitality. 

With a firm step—the victory over des- 
tiny was won—Scharnacthal entered his 
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dwelling. None but a servant came to 
meet him, no sister, no child. Did nobo 
dy arrive last night? he asked, not ex- 
pecting an affirmative answer. Nobody, 
re slied the anxiously enquiring servant. 
Then leave me by myself, Wilhelm, said 
he to his son, who stood behind him with 
eyes fixed on the ground; the youth re 
tired. Scharnacthal entered his chamber, 
which he paced a few times up and down; 
he then went to the lofty arched window, 
and leaned his care-burdened head against: 
the painted glass, on which St. George 
was piercing the furious dragon with his 
lance. 

In this manner he stood a long time, 
gazing out on the market-place, where the 
bustle of war-life had dueappoeved, and 
nothing now reigned but desolate silence. 
The cares of the patriot and the father 
weighed him down, but almost more than 
these the thonught—lt is avenging justice, 
which overtakes thee. Suddenly he re- 
covered himself. Away with a father’s 
anguish, he mentally exclaimed: It is 
the sacrifice which J have been compell- 
ed to lay on thine altars, land of my fa- 
thers. Think of nothing but the wants ot 
the Swiss confederacy, Provost of mighty 
Bern! 

He called for his servant; at that mo- 
ment entered Lady Margaret. Alone ! 
he asked her. 

Alone, answered she sobbing. 

Where is she ? 

Pursued by the enemy’s horse, she fled; 
I hoped to find her here. 

Then God be my help! exclaimed the 
Provost. He now shook the hand of his 
sister with more than usual cordiality, 
hastily put aside the ensigns of his official 
dignity, and retired. Soon was the armour 
buckled on, the iron helmet placed on his 
head, and the long battle sword girded on 
his thigh. Once more, he threw a fare- 
well glance round the chamber, silently 
pressed his sister’s hand, and went out 
into the portico. There he was met by 
Wilhelm, his only son, already equipped 
for battle. Be a man, a Swiss! said he 
earnestly to him, and hand in hand they 
quitted the abode of their fathers. 

At this moment the bells of the city be- 
gan their hollow summons for the depar- 
ture; the sextons had already been long 
waiting for the signal, the drums rolled 
with their solemn tone, the horns sound- 
ed, and the trumpets of the noble Kins- 
men’s Guard awoke their merry peal. 

Now came the moment of separation, 
the moment when long restrained anguish 
burst out aloud. On the neck of her 
husband, with her babe on her arm, hung 
the weeping wife—children embraced the 
knees of their parents. The maiden press- 
ed the lips of her betrothed with the part- 
ing kiss, mothers and grandmotiers bless- 
ed their sons and devoted them tothe sacred 
conflict. Be mindful of your torefathers— 


fight like them for freedom, and the Lord 
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bring you back victorious ! Such was the 
farewell-call of thousands; in their very 
anguish their courage rose the higher. 
Now resorted every man to his stand- 
ard. The rabble-master marshalled the 
crowds; the officers spoke a word of exci- 
ting admonition, and amidst the ringing 
of bells, the rolling of drums, and the 
clangor of trumpets, the Bernese, amount- 
ing to 8000 men, took up the march for 


Morat. 
( To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 133.) 


THE RED SULPHUR, THE SALT SUL- 
PHUR, ANY THE WHITE SUL- 
PHUR SPRINGS. 


About 6 o’clock in the evening we had 
the satisfaction of seeing below us, the 
white cottages and green lawns which fill 
up the little sequestered valley ot the 
Red Sulphur Springs. In a quarter of an 
hour we were dashing round the circie 
before the Hotel, and in a tew minutes 
more took possession of quarters in “Phil- 
adelphia Row.” 


W hat deepest green valley the wide earth knows, 

Once offered four wearied wanderers repose, 

Where o’er a cool fount a white temple rose ? 
"Twas the Red Sulphur Springs. 


Fair white buildings are ranged round the green, 
Clean gravel waiks run these buildings between, 
Groups of gay people around are seen, 

Oh! the Red Sulphur Springs. 


Buxom blithe health flies to sip at the fount, 

Sickness so feebly comes down from the mount, 

The grave and the gay, quite too many to count, 
Meet to drink at the Springs 


Here are belles from the city, with beaux in their 
train, 
Here are dowager dames, here are pretty and 
plain, 
Health, pleasure, or fortune each one tries to gain, 
So they come to the Springs. 


Whatever the motive or feeling, which brings 
To this spot all these bipeds, you'd think they 
had wings, 
For they fly at the moment the dinner bell rings, 
Fast away from the Springs. 


And dressed in their gayest, as quick as they’re 
able, 
They seek for their names or their plates at the 


table, 
And make such a racket you'd think ’twas a Babe! 


Rose anew at the Springs. 


Do but see that thin lady, what mouthfuls she 
takes ;— 
And waiter! stop, waiter, some more batter-cakes, 
Some cream, and the butter, those venison steaks 
I musteatat the Springs. 


Who wonld think of their ailments when luxury 
hes 
So temptingly near us, just under our eyes? 
Oh waiter, those batter-cakes;—how the man flies, 
They’re all mad at the Springs. 








But avaunt, creature comforts! we'll turn now 
from you, 

To the joys of the mind, which in visits we knew, 

And which over our mornings and afternoons 
threw 


A delight at the Springs. 


Then we satin our room; we worked, talked 
and read, 

Our table with books and with needle-work spread; 

| It was yet in more style that withal was a bed,— 

Twas the way at the Springs. 


We trod the piazza both early and late, 
But ’tis useless on juys that are past to dilate, 
Since too soon came the day on which ’twas our 
fate 
To leave the Red Springs. 
Let all who seek health. with comfort and quiet, 
Let the gay who love pleasure without any riot, 
Come down this steep mountain, and hasten to 
try it, 
They'll like the Red Springs. 
Weleft the Red Sulphar at 6 0’clock on 
Thursday morning after enjoying a com- 
tortable little breakfast sent to us in our 
own room ; we were the only passengers, 


reaching Fincastle by Sunday. We rode 
on, passing over rough roads and danger- 
ous places that would have frightened us 
before we had passed over worse. We 
_stopped at the Salt Sulphur Springs, se- 
venteen miles trom the Red, tasted the 
water, but were not in suitable trim to 
test the grounds of the reputation this 
house enjoyed. Ranges of white wash- 
ed log cabins are scattered over a bright 
green enclosure, but the natural beauties 





| ot the situation are tar inferior to those of 


| the Red Spring. We dined at a thorough 
|temperance house, with a smiling land- 
‘lord, and after passing over seven miles 
‘of noted rough road, found ourselves on 
the five miles of smooth turnpike, near 
ithe White Sulphur Springs. The inferi- 
ority of accommodation at this fashionable 
watering place had been tully set before 
us, and we had no intention of staying 
longer than tll the first Stage Coach 
should depart for Fincastle. Contrary to 
the positive assurance of the Agent, we 
found we should be detained till Monday, 
and in utter despair we resigned our- 
selves to all the ills of our situation. We 
were a spectacle from the mud which 
pelted us in great balls all day, and we 
were ushered into a drawing room in 
which the ladies were collected preparato- 
ry to a rush into the tea room, and were 
kept two hours waiting for rooms to be 
arranged. ‘There we had the mortifica- 
ion ot being recognized by some of our 
fashionable acquaintance. We returned 
to the drawing-room after tea, and wit- 
nessed a display of dress and airs much 
after the fashion of Saratoga, and saw the 
company scatter over the grounds for an 


low white buildings in every direction, 
and the rich green of the trees: and grass 
make the view pleasant, though there is 





and set oft with an agreeable prospect of 


evening walk, The extensive rows of 











not much wildness of scenery. After 
waiting till candle light, word was sent 
us that our cabin was not ready, but we 
could go over if we chose; we sat a short 
time on the piazza, until the window 
sashes could be put into their places, and 
many preliminaries could be settled about 
bedsteads and bedding, and at last after 
five hours waiting for a room, composed 
ourselves for the night, heed!: vs of the at- 
tractions of the gay saloon. It rained 
powerfully the next morning, we ladies 
breakfasted in our own room, and dined 
there also, not liking to walk through the 
long wet grass. We passed the day qui- 
etly, sewing and writing, as if we were 
any where but in the midst of the gaieties 
of a celebrated watering place. 


( To be continued.) 


CRE PROWINE ENLIS. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 3). 


Art. 1. Menzel on German Literature. 
Menzel is here described as one of the 
ablest critics and historians in Germany. 
He is severe, where it is requisite, on his 
native country, and has an eye of sensibili- 
ty for her many excellencies. The Re- 
viewer well understands his subject, and 
enters into some interesting discussions of 
German literature. In particular he takes 
much pains to weigh the exact merits of 
Géethe, defending him alike from the ex- 
aggerated estimate of his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, and the enmity of his traducers. 
He leans rather more in favour of that 
singular writer, than does Menzel him- 
self. 

Art. 2. Forster's Life of Frederick 
William I. One ot the most curious arti- 
cles we have read for many a day. An 
early occasion may probabiy be taken to 
present the substance of it to the readers 
of the Rose, in a separate form. We are 
somewhat astonished, however, at the cool 
manner with which the Reviewer notices 
the duplicity of Austria in her negocia- 
tions with France. The communications 
of the Austrian ambassador to his court 
are as unblushing a specimen of diploma- 
tic effrontery as could well be imagined. 
How could a man love and respect his 
monarch, whom he dared advise to the 
commission of the grossest acts of deceit 
and perfidy ? This state of things shows 
that there was indeed something rotten 
among kings and princes, and the wonder 
is, that revolutions in Europe did not 
break out long before the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Art. 3. Wilson’s Sanserit Dictionary. 
An elegant and learned disquisition, by 
one, who very well knows what he is 
about. 
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Art. 4. Colletta’s History of Naples. 
Few novels are more se than 
this article. The story of poor Murat is 
no where else so fully told. 

Art. 5. Freach and English ‘Chansons 
de Geste.” Here is a good deal of black 
letter learning, and we have to thank the 
Reviewer for translating so many of his 
extracts from the old French songs, 
though we wish he had been uniform, 
and explained all that was unintelligible. 
Where is ever the use of displaying a 
quantity of obsolete erudition, which the 
general reader can only imperfectly com- 
prehend, even with the aid of dictionaries 
and glossaries, which after all are seldom 
at hand ? With respect to the specimens 
before us, we are inclined to admire the 
extracts from the Romance of Garin much 
more than the Reviewer appears to do. 
They seem to us to be written with re- 
markable talent. There is great ingenu- 
ity in extending the same kind of rhymes 
through half a dozen or a dozen lines. 
The poet appears not to have been cramp- 
ed by these voluntary fetters. The re- 
sources of his language must have been 
very great, to afford so many rhymes with 
so much apparent ease. The practice 
harmonizes well, also, with the general 
spirit of the poem, and with the tone of 
the age. We can conceive that such ver- 
ses as these, describing the heroes and bat- 
tles of early France, must have possessed 
an irresistible charm for those to whom 
they were sung or recited. 

rt. 6. Landscape and ornamental 
Gardening. In this review of a work by 
Prince Puckler-Muskau, the critic dis- 
playsa very deep knowledge of his sub- 
ject, together with an exquisite taste. 
Landscape and ornamental gardening, as 
they are conducted in England, will pro- 
bably be one of the last achievements of 
cultivation, to which the attention of our 
own country will be directed. Never- 
theless, it is interesting, and it may be 
profitable for Americans occasionally to 
peruse such discussions as the present 
article. 

Art. 7. Italy as it 2s. 
light reading. 

Art. 8. Constitution of Spain and In- 
surrection of Don Carlos. Insurrection of 
Don Carlos! What would the conscien- 
tious and attached supporters of that un- 
fortunate exile say to the title of this cri- 
tique ? They wou!d deny that a legiti- 
mate king could be guilty of insurrection 
at all. Itis the object of the Reviewer, 
however, to show, that according to the 
ancient constitution of Spain, the recogni- 
tion of the monarch’s title by the Cortes is 
necessary to its validity, and that the Sa- 
lique law, by which Carlos claims his 
right, was imposed on the nation only a 
hundred years ago, against its own con- 
sent. There are some interesting ex- 
tracts, describing the recent adventures 
end narrow escapes of Don Carlos, 
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Art. 9. Objects and advantages of Sta- 
tistical Science. This is an article to make 
one open one’s eyes. Laws have been 
operating everywhere around us, and 
within us, winch society has not yet per- 
ceived. Some very curious results as to 
the amount and description of crimes, the 
tendencies of different trades and profes- 
sions, the progress and decline of popula- 
tion, and other kindred subjects, are here 
presented. The science of statistics, 
however, is still but in its infancy. In- 
numerable facts are as yet to be searched, 
observed, recorded, classified, and com- 
pared, before a safe induction can arrive 
at certain and profitable results. In the 
mean time, philanthropists and goyern- 
ments can serve their fellow-men in no 
surer way, than in promoting and encou- 
raging every species of statistical know- 
Ledge. It is a work of time, but every 
brick adds something to the building. 
We are glad to perceive in the present 
article both facts and reasonings rightly 
employed to refute an error which has 
lately obtained an injurious currency. We 
allude to the idea, that education pro- 
motes the progress of crime. An extin- 
guisher is here placed on so monstrous 
and paradoxical a position. It was half- 
knowledge only that ever gave ita curren- 
cy. No sooner were facts and experience 
fully appealed to, and the subject proper- 
ly considered, than it was seen, that crime 
everywhere diminishes in proportion as 
the human mind is enlightened and refin- 
ed by education. Whoever wishes to in- 
spect a demonstration of so cheering a re- 
sult, let him apply to these able pages of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review. 








A PEEP AMONG AUTOGRAPHS. 


Among the recent acquisitions to Mr. 
Tefft’s collection of autographs in Savan- 
nah, is a letter apparently from a London 
merchant or banker, dated 6th April, 
1676, to his friend in the country. It is 
curious in mentioning that King Charles 
Il. was then at Newmarket, “and ’tis 
said,” continues the letter, “his Majesty 
in Counsell did on Sunday was seavenight 
past order that the chimney money should 
be assigned for payment of the bankers.”’ 
This chimney money probably correspon- 
ded to the house-duty of modern times. 
It is sometimes called hearth-money by 
the historians. The same letter contains 
the following passing touch of private life. 
“ Matt. H. and little Kitt were both invi- 
ted through Easter to Sr Wm. Bucknall, 
The hinmost was not there, but the foredfl 
most was, and questionless the orange was 
well squeezed.” 

Another documentis an order, dated in 
1724, for the payment of a dividend on the 
South Sea Stock, celebrated in history as 
the cause of such widely extended ruin. 

There is also an original letter written 
by Miss Blizabeth Scott to her father. 





Doddridge once tried to marry Miss Scott, 
but without success. She was a lady of 
great talents and accomplishments, and 
authoress of some poems. The letter be- 
fore us is only remarkable for a deep tone 
of piety and filial affection. The writer 
seems to have been a great bodily suf- 
ferer. One little thing about the exterior 
of her letter bespeaks its feminine author- 
ship, and carries us back as by a magic 
power through a hundred years. Some 
thirty or forty pin-holes are stuck into the 
wafer of the letter, the fair and worthy 
writer F< paper not having a seal at 
hand. Theprivilege of seeing pin-holes, 
made in a wafer by the fingers of a lady 
to whom Dr. Doddridge was attached, is 
one of no small value. If she could have 
found it in her heart to favor the fond di- 
vine more indulgently, doubtless shewould 
have been able, instead of a pin, to have 
used a seal with the device of a blazing 
heart, and the initials of P. D. beneath it. 
As to the superscription, directed upside 
down, we know not what to say. 

Still more valuable than either of the 
foregoing is an autograph letter from Dr. 
Hugh Blair to Alexander Cunningham, 
the friend of Burns. As it is published in 
Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns, (vol. 2. page 
42.) it may be superfluous to extract it 


‘here. 








The greatest curiosity about it is, that Dr. 





mOoRAL & RELEEGLOVUS., 
EXTRACT FROM A SERMON, PREACHED IN 

New-York, ON THE SUNDAY SUCCEED- 

ING THE Great Fire. By Winiiam 

W are. 

A calamity like this teaches us of our 
mutual dependence, how woven together 
our interests are, so that the suffering of 
one is the suffering of another. It serves 
to knit closer together in the bonds of 
brotherly love, those who are engaged in 
similar pursuits, and exposed to common 
dangers. If selfishness sometimes shows 
itself in revolting forms, in times of such 
calamity, | think we witness much more 
—infinitely more, of genuine self-sacri- 
fice, of noble daring, of disinterestedness, 
kindness, fidelity, forbearance; of a dis- 
position not to increase by a feather’s 
weight, in the case of the humblest indi- 
vidual, a burden already heavier than can 
well be borne. It is, it strikes me, a beau- 
tiful moral seene—this universal s ringing 
forward on the part of both individuate 
and bodies of men to help one another, 
and, tothe extent of their power, lighten 
the evil wherever it has filen* How 
many virtues does it call forth and bright- 
en. Instead of driving men asunder, it 
draws them closer together. Instead of 
exasperating their bad passions, it calms 
and sobers them. How different the mo- 
ral aspect of it and its results, from what 





* It was afterwards that we heard of the move- 
ments in Philadelphia—as if the whole city had 
been animated by one soul of benevolence 
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would have happened if the same destruc- 
tion had been occasioned by the approach 
and assault of an enemy. Though the 
actual visible destruction had been less, 
the evil would have been incalculably 
greater. Every harsh and bitter feeling 
would have been roused into action ; and 
toward a whole people the kindly senti- 
ments of love and regard which now exist 


would have been exchanged for those of 


national hate, and the spirit of revenge 
and retaliation. No evil is wholly unat- 
tended by good. And even war is ac- 
companied and followed by some remune 
rating advantages. Butin no generalevil 
are these so few and far between. After 
no evil does there follow so long and 
dark a train of wo to both the bodies and 
the souls of men. How different from 
this the present calamity, I need not say. 
Its evils, too, such as they are, touch the 
interests of the body rather than the soul. 


It tends to debase and injure no part of 


our nature, but generally to heal and ex- 
alt it. 

It leadsto thoughtfulnessand reflection. 
It turns our thoughts in upon ourselves, 
and outwards upon the providence of God; 
it brings the subjects of sddighes home to 
our minds and consciences with unusual 
power. It teaches, it rebukes, it warns, 
it exhorts. 

But once more,—does not this most ca- 
lamitous event ina remarkable manner 
rebuke pride, and the spirit of self-aggran- 
dizement, and urge upon us lessons of 
moderation? It would accomplish, it seems 
to me, a great work, if it could serve to 
any considerable extent to arrest inits ad- 
vances the all-ingulfing inroads of luxury. 
I could wish, above all else, that, while 
in a manner it stuns and paralyzes the city 
in its commercial and social life, it might 
send a spirit of deep consideration, and of 
searching inquiry, into the minds of the 
people, in relation to the use which they 
make of that unprecedented influx of 
wealth they have so long enjoyed, and 
whose deep channels are now, for a mo- 
ment, and only a moment, choked and dry. 


When I speak thus of the increase of 


luxury, I do but repeat what I hear every 


day, on every side, and from the lips of 


those, too, who have better opportunities 
than I possess of knowing the truth. I 
see enough, however, to know that what 
[ hear is not lightly or ignorantly assert- 
ed. He must, indeed, be blind, who can- 
not, himself, see what is every where 
spread out before him, and which no pains 
is taken to conceal, but the contrary ; and 
must possess, too, very little power of 
reflection and inference, if, in any com- 
parison which is instituted between our 
own and foreign lands, he does not also 
perceive that we are fast outstripping 
other, and older, and richer nations, in the 
race of an extravagant and ostentatious 
display of wealth. I confess [ look with 
grief and alarm upon the rapid strides of 





joyment of life, will at length cease to 





luxury throughout our land, and the decay 
of former simple habits. Our own cit 

is, in this respect, hardly the same place it 
was only fourteen years ago. In that brief 
period, the outward aspect of it, and the 
inward, how changed! What then was 
comely or beautiful is now little better 
than deformity. What is now but a com- 
petence was then riches. What is now 
thought but moderate and reasonable in 
expenditure was then an extravagance. 
And what is now described as the ex- 
tremest reach of fashionable excess was 
then unknown, undreamed of. It is not 
only ourselves who are struck with this; 
not only a few, and those, as it may be 
thought, too severe censors of the manners 
as they rise and change, but itis, if I err 
not, the nearly uniform language of travel- 
lers also, of our friends who visit foreign 
climes, and of strangers from abroad, who 
come over here to observe and report 
upon our forms of government and of life. 
They unite in the opinion that in no part 
of the world where they have been, have 
they found the rage of competition in the 
expenditure of wealth to run so high as in 
our American cities. “Ihave,” says a 
traveller abroad, “1 have seen in no part 
of Europe such extravagance as in New- 
York, no where such a universal rage for 
following the fashion. Am I wrong,” he 
adds, “‘in supposing that the evil will at 
length cure itself, and that people of sense, 
aware of the real purposes and true en- 


countenance such follies ?”* Jo you nut, 
my brethren, acknowledge here the exis- 
tence of areal evil ? and from its increase 
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ie familiar lesson of history. 


in the ratio of the past, do you not appre- 
hend serious dangers to the morals and 
manners of the city at least, if not to the 
Republic itself? If the true direction of | 
wealth shall continue to be thought that! 
in which it shall bring the largest and 
quickest returns of luxury, in all the thou- 
sand forms which it assumes, in a large 
capital like this, I should for myself be able 
to see little but moral and civil ruin in any 
prospect which the future could hold out. 
Has not such been the universal conse- | 
quence of the sudden growth and great 
accumulation of wealth! What institu- 
tions have had strength to stand before it?) 
The morals of what people has it not cor- 
rupted ? To whom has it not proved a| 
temptation to selfish indulgence and vice, | 
which no power of our nature has been 
strong enough to withstand. All this is 
We read 

in the fates of kingdoms and common- 
wealths which have preceded us. Rome 
was conquered and destroyed, not by the 
Barbarians, but by her vices and luxuries. 
Shall the experience of the past be of no 
avail to us? Shall moral and civic ruin 
have overwhelmed former states in vain ? 
Must we for ever be children, and never 
learn but from our own sufferings? Are 














we neverto be so wise as to reason upon 
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the conduct and the fates of older nations, 
and thence deduce rules for the safe gov- 
ernment of ourselves? Shall we please 
ourselves with the delusion that we are 
differently sitaated from them, and can 
bear up under a prosperity which brought 
ruin to them? What right have we to 
think sot? What is human nature now 
that it was not then? What weakness lay 
among its foundations then, that is not 
there now? And as for our religion—as 
if that were to prove here an all-saving 
principle—as if that were to come in to 
our rescue—alas, how can we think so? 
How can we think that the religion, whose 
precepts we see in other directions so 
Hagrantly set at defiance, in spite of whose 
authority so many vices live and thrive, is 
to work any moral miracle in this direc- 
tion, and infuse a power to hold ourselves 
firm and erect in this overwhelming flood 
of prosperous fortune ¢ It cannot be. Our 
religion and our religious institutions, can- 
not save us from the certain ruin which 
prosperity and riches will bring alon 
with them, if we think it a lawful and 
harmless appropriation of wealth to con- 
secrate it to the service of luxury and dis- 
play. Unless we are prepared to change 
our habits, to take for our guidance the 
examples of those who have lived before 
us, and seek our happiness in some higher 
source than sensual selfish indulgence— 
nothing can save us. It is seeing the evil 
—acknowledging it to be an evil—and 
then laying the axe at the root of the tree 
inacts of systematic self-denia]—it is this 
only that can work our cure. For when 
religion and great vices have long subsist- 
ed together, religion has lost its power. 
It may even be resorted to, to defend 
them, on the ground that they have from 
the first subsisted together! It is calm re- 
flection and careful consideration ; it is 
looking deeply and anxiously into the sub- 
ject, unswayed by passion or prejudice, 
that is above every thing else essential to 
a just judgment, and right action. 








PRB FLOWBR VASB. 
Exalted Encomium. The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, speaking of Richter, 
the German novelist, says, “ when we 
find united in one mind all the humor 
of Rabelais without its impurity,—all the 
feeling of Sterne without its affectation— 
all the intellect of Kant without its syste- 
matic stiffness—all the beauty of Géethe, 
without its coldness—shall we say that 
the nation which possesses such a mind is 
destitute of originality and invention ?” 
Estimate of Germany by a German. 
We Germans do little, but write so much 
the more. When one of our descendants, 
in future centuries, shall look back upon 
the present epoch of German history, he 
will be apt to find more books than men 
inour nation. He may march back through 
past years, as through so many reposito- 
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ries. He will say that we have been 
sleeping, and that books are our dreams. 
We have made ourselvesa nation of scrib- 
blers, and might fitly exchange the double 
eagle of our heraldry for a goose. The 
pen governs and serves, works and re- 
wards, fights and feeds, blesses and curs- 
es for us. We leave the Italians their 
sky, the Spaniards their saints, the French 
their poe the English their bags of mo- 
ney, and sit contentedly at our books. 
The meditative German nation, devoted 
to thinking and feeling, has time for no- 
thing but writing. It invented the art of 
printing, and thinks it a duty to work in- 
defatigably at the great machine. School 
erudition, affectation of things foreign, 
fashion, and bibliopolism have done the 
rest: and thus is piled up the immeasura- 
ble mass of books that waxes with every 
day. And we stand astounded at this 
monstrum horrendum, this new wonder of 
the world, the Cyclopéan walls, which the 
mind has raised, not the hands.”’ 
Menzel. 

Remarkable change in the estimation of 
alanguage. The reader will be justly 
surprised to learn that at present the 
whole force @f public opinion in India, 
and, as it is generally understood, with the 
concurrence of government, is directed to 
the suppression of the study of Sanscrit. 
The language is denounced as useless, 
immoral, oa pernicious ; and its votaries 
as ignorant, self-interested bigots; and on 
all hands the cry resounds to prohibit the 
study, we may in fact say to persecute 
the students. To sucha length has this 
been carried, that strong measures are 
now in operation to abolish the whole of 
the Sanscrit colleges throughout the Bri- 
tish dominions in India, and to disperse 
their students. We may go the length 
of asserting that nothing is now under- 
stood to be so effectual a bar to the 
advancement of an individual in that 
country as his being known to be ad- 
dicted to this procribed language. The 
consequence is, that its cultivation among 
Europeans has almost entirely ceased, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
ina very short time there will not be one 
of our countrymen in the East acquainted 
with it. Quart. Rev. 

Religious Enthusiasm. When Pope 
Pius VII. was returning to Rome after 
his long banishment under Napoleon, 
Murat King of Naples, who wished to re< 
tain the states of the Pope under his own 
dominion, sent Carascosa, one of his Gene- 
rals, to prevail on Pius to turn back, or at 
least to stop at Reggio. Hardly had Car- 
ascosa arrived atone end of the bridge on 
the Enza, where the outposts were placed, 
when the Pope yang at the other ex- 
tremity, coming from Parma, and escort- 
ed by an Austrian guard of honor, and 
followed by an innumerable crowd of 

eople, which increased at every step. 


At the foot of the bridge the Pope dismiss- 











ed the Austrian escort with his blessing 
and thanks, and proceeded in his carriage 
without stopping. The Neapolitan off 
cers now confusedly joined the crowd, 
which was propelling the wheels in sign 
of reverence, Carascosa himself, turning 
his horse’s head, followed, or rather was 
impelled along with the multitude; any 
attempt to stop the Pope being out of the 
question. Colletta. 

Kindness Rewarded. When Murat was 
undergoing his trial aiter the unfortunate 
attempt to regain the kingdom of Naples, 
a priest named Masdea, entered his prison 
and said to him, “Sire, this is the se- 
cond time that laddress you. Five years 
ago, when your majesty came to Pizzo, | 
asked you for pecuniary assistance, in or- 
der to complete the building of our church, 
and you granted me more than I request- 
ed. My application having once found 
favour with you, I trust that I shall be as 
successful now in my anxious care for the 
eternal safety of your soul.” 

Murat acquiesced in the good priest’s 


entreaty, and after persorming the rites of 


religion, he wrote, at Masdea’s request, 
* Je declare que je meurs en bon Chretien. 
Colletta. 

Critical Moment. On the eve of the 
revolution in Naples, in 1812, five Car- 
bonari went in the middle of the might to 
the king’s palace, saying to the guards that 
they were public envoys sent to speak to 
the king on matters of state. At any oth- 


er time such a piece of presumption 
wuuld have cust the intruders dear, but in 


the moment of general alarm a domestic 
took in the message, and the duke of As- 
coli, the king’s confidential chamberlain, 
came out. ‘ We are delegates sent to 
the king to say that the peace of the capi- 
tal cannot be maintained unless his ma- 


jesty grants the wished-for constitution. 


The Carbonari and the citizens are in 
arms and waiting for an answer.” The 
duke went into the king, and returned 
with the answer that his majesty had al- 
ready resolved upon granting a constitu- 
tion, and that he was now consulting 
with his ministers upon the subject. One 
of the five then said, ‘‘ When will it be 
promulgated ?” “ Immediately.””—“‘That 
is to say?” ‘ Within two hours,” an- 
swered Ascoli, thus taken by surprise. 
Then another of the delegates, stepping 
up to the duke, without saying a word, 
unceremoniously seized the chain of the 
duke’s watch, pulled it out, and pointing 
to the hand which marked one o’clock, 
“At three,” said he, ‘the constitution 
shall be proclaimed.” He then returned 
the watch to the astonished duke, and 
went away with his companions. This 
man was Piccoletti, Ascoli’s son-in-law. 
Colletta. 
The Ancients deficient in Gardening. 
The Greeks knew nothing of gardening 
beyond a mere orchard and vegetable 
ground, with a formally set out grove of 














trees. Never de they seem to have re- 
fined upon the Homeric model of Alci- 
nous’s gardens, which, when described in 
plain prose, are found to have been as un- 
poetical, and probably far less interesting, 
than a modern nurseryman’s; while those 
of the elegant Pliny must have been as 
artificial, as formal, and as quaint, in their 
disposition, as any Dutch lusthof. Unless 
greatly belied by their proprietor himself, 
of rural or natural beauty they could have 
possessed nothing, but were altogther too 


artificial to indicate the delicate skill of 


art. 

Pretended Practical Men. Philoso- 
phers, we grant, are attached to theories, 
but really what are called practical men 
are the greatest theorists in the world; 
the difference is, that the philosopher's 
theory is a general view derived from a 
large induction of authenticated facts ; 
the practical man’s theory is a partial view 
based on the maxims of his nurse or his 
grandmother, on some unmeaning phrase 
of sounding words devised and perpetua- 
ted by faction, or at best on the induction 
of his own narrow judgment and limited 
experience, The talse doctrines of some 
philosophers, have produced a certain 


amount of mischief, but it is as a drop of 


water to the whole Atlantic, compared 
with the vast mass of evil perpetrated by 
the legislation of those who call them- 
selves emphatically practical men. F.Q.R. 
Laws of Human Nature. To know 
human nature, is to know the general 
laws of human action, to ascertain the 
general course of man’s physical and mo- 
ral faculties. Previously to all observa- 
tion, it might seem that human actions 
would, if registered, present as vast a va- 
riety as the caprices of the will, and that 
to discover any thing like a law in their 
production would be more absurd than to 
investigate the rules of the wind, or the 
regulations of the whirlwind; yet, when 
we pass from individuals to masses, we 
find even in those actions which seem 
most fortuitous, a regularity of produc- 
tion, an order of succession, that can only 
arise from fixity of cause. Thus were a 
man always to examine only individual 
drops of water, he could never conceive 
the beautiful phenomena of the rainbow ; 
it is only when the drops are aggregated 
in masses, and placed in a _ position favo- 
rable for observation, that he can con- 
template that glorious arch spanning the 
horizon, and seeming to connect earth 
with heaven. F. Q. R. 
Wonderful Law.—Of all the crimes 
that seem least to depend on human fore- 
sight, that of murder would appear the 
most fortuitous, since for the most part it 
is perpetrated in consequence of motive- 
less quarrels, or of circumstances appa- 
rently accidental. Yet experience proves 
not only that murders vary very little in 
their annual amount, but that the instru- 
ments with which they are committed are 
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annually employed in pony the same 
proportions. F.Q.R. 

Measurement of human powers.—Mr. 
Babbage has exactly minuted several hu- 
man actions, for instance, how many steps 
aman takes in a minute; how many 
strokes of an oar a sailor makes ; how ma- 
ny blows of a hammer a smith gives ; 
how many stitches a tailor puts in a 
piece of cloth; and that he had found 
these numbers little liable to variation.— 
We have toa ve ry limited extent repeat- | 
ed these observations with precise ly the | 
same result. Inthe course of the inves- 
tigation, we found that the uniformity of 
the sound of the hammers in a forge pro- 
duced a species of harmony to the ear ; 
just as when we recline by a mountain 
brook fretting and dashing over countless 
obstacles, the separate sounds come at 
first confused on the ear, but after a time 
from their regularity, melt into one tone 
of soothing melody. It would be highly 
interesting to continue these observations, 
and also to determine whether they have 
any and what relations to sex, age, pul- 

sations, inspirations, and other physical 
attributes. 

The determination of the average man 
in his moral and intellectual character is 
beset with diiliculties that at first sight 
seem insuperable. We have a unit of 
measurement for size and weight: we 
have the dynamometer to estimate 
strength; but where is the standard for 
determining courage, virtue, memory or 
genius ? May we not, however, approx- 
mate to correctness by diligently reg- 
istering the effects ! Suppose that the 
agg regate of certain crimes in one com- 
munity is as 1 to 10,000 of the population, 
and the aggregate of crimes in another | 
community, is as 1 to 5000 of the popu- | 


+! 
lation, have we not here some means of| 








particular crime? Again, let there be 
two boys at school, one of whom can 
learn by rote a certain number of lines 
in halfan hour, while another will require 
three hours to master the same task, have | 
we not data for estimating their relative 
quickness t And if one has lost the re- 
membrance of these lines at the end of a 
month, while the other retains them to 
the end of a year, cannot we institute a 
comparison between the relative tenacity 
of their memories !—TJA. 

Wretched Disciplinarian.—lIn one of 
the Seminaries of learning in Manchester 
says the Report of a Committee on Edu- 
cation, where there are about 130 chil- 
dren, the noise and confusion was so great 
as to render the replies of the master to 
the inquiries put to him totally inaudible ; 
he made several attempts to obtain si- 
lence but without effect; at length as a 
last effort he ascended his desk, and stri- 
king forcibly with a ruler, said in a strong 
Hiber nian accent, “ I'll tell you what it is, 
boys, the first | hear make a noise, [’ll 








call bales up, and kill fin st amicaly!” h dal 


then perceiving probably on the counte- 


nance of his visitor some expression of 


dismay at this murderous threat, he ad- 
ded quickly, in a more subdued tone, ‘ al- 
most I will.’ His menace produced no 
more effect than his previous appeals had 
done. A dead silence continued for 
a minute or two; then the whispering re- 


commenced, and the talking, shuffling of 


feet, and general disturbeace, was soon 
as bad as ever. The master gave up the 
|| point, saying as he descended from his 
desk, ‘You see the brutes, there’s no 
managing them,’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT, 


By Maria Encewortu—Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

The title of this work has been fully realized in 
its popular career. Every Parent must have felt 
it to be an Assistant, who hasseen it for years in 
the hands of his children, who, with their eyes 
kindling with pleasure, their hearts opening in 
sensibility, and their reason expanding, return to 
the perusal with renewed interest. 


Dick’s instructive Treatise on Mental Ilumi- 
nation, may be found at the Book-store of Mr. 
Fuller in King-Street. It is really an encyclo- 
pedia of facts and suggestions respecting the 
right education of the human mind. Teachers, 
parents,—citizens, in short, of all classes, may 
lerive from it the most valuable information, con- 
veyed ina popular and agreeable form. 

Other works came too late for notice in the pre- 
sent number. 
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Mr. and Mrs. King, who come highly recom- 
mended from the North, have opened a new Se- 
minary for Young Ladies over the Book-Storé 
lately occupied by B. B. Hussey, in King-Street. 

Col. Cogdell has just finished another very suc- 
cessful portrait—that of Doddridge Crocker, Esq. 
President of the New-England Society—painted 
by request of that Association. 

Mr. Perdicaris has delivered two lectures to 
numerous audiences, at Savannah, where he has 
excited much enthusiasm. He has consented to 
repeat his lecture on Macedon, with some addi- 
tions, in this city, on one of the evenings of next 
week. 

Preparatory measures for the great Rail Road 
between Charleston and Cincinnati, are conduct- 
ing with the greatest energy and promptitude. 

A new steam boat of extraordinary length and 
power, between New-York and New-Haven, ac- 
complishes eighteen miles an hour. 

T’'wo schemes are under discussion at Wash- 
ington, viz. toemploy the surplus revenue for the 
building of post Rail Roads, or to distribute it by 
joan among the States. 

The United States are expected shortly to as- 
sume a heavy debt of the District of Columbia. 

The Post Master General proposes the estab- 
lishment of an express mail on horseback, which 
shall go at the rate of ten miles an hour from 
Maine to New-Orleans. 
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‘The inbabitents of Texas have formally de- 
clared their independence. 

At the burning of the Steamboat Randolph, 
near Nashville, the colored pilot stood firm at the 
helm, while the flames were raging around him, 
and until the ropes of his wheel were burned in 
two. 

At the late Sessions of the Court in Camden,S. 
C. nota single bill of indictment was handed out 
to the grand jury, nor did they make a present- 
ment of any kind. 

Sir Francis Head, the new governer of Cana- 
da, finds the water there equally hot as did his pre- 
decessors. 

A Citizens’ Ball, unrivalled for splendor, at- 
tended by 1400 ladies and 600 gentlemen, has 
been givenin Philadelphia at the Chesnut-street 
Theatre. 

The monied capital of Mississippi has been in- 
creased seventeen millions of dollars. 

Our ambassador at St. Petersburgh is about 
to return home, on account of the expenses of the 
station. 

Robberies have been perpetrated on the U. § 
Mail Bag between Columbia and Charleston. 

Mr. Adams in Congress has refused to vote on 
the Sabbath. 

An American gentleman in Paris by the name 
of Thorne, outvies all other foreigners in the splen- 
dour of his equipages and entertainments. 

The editorial articles of the §jew-York Mirror 
are spiced with an exquisite flavour. 

Gambling is said to have reached a fearful 
height in many parts of the country. 

The King of France gave a splendid ball at the 
Thuilleries, Jan. 6, to 3000 persons. 

There are orders now in England for 300,000 
tons of iron for rail-roads in America and Europe. 

Petitions have been signed for Congress not to 
reduce the salaries of the Custom-House officers 
in Charleston. 

Five hundred and fifty names of strangers were 
entered at a single hotel in New-York onthe 13th 














| April. 

| Mr. Whitaker has delivered a popular essay 
on Rienzi, before the Literary and Philosophical 
| Society. 

| Not a single white child died in Charleston in 
' the 3d week in April. 

| It is likely that Mr. Reynolds’ proposal to ex- 
plore the South Pacific ocean will be complied 
with by Congress. 

The steam-boats have a beautiful custom of 
| saluting each other by the ringing of their bells 
whenever one passes another. 

Messrs. Allens and Paddock advertise 10,000 
Sovereigns. We have 10,000 subjects to dispose 
ot. 

A favorite idea among great numbers is, to 
have the afternoon service on the Sabbath during 
| the Summer commence at 5, instead of 4 o'clock. 

A Ladies’ Soda Water Establishment has been 
opened in King-Street, and served gratuitously 
on the first day. 

A simple ice-water establishment, which should 
sell that luxury at one cent a glass, would be a 
great public blessing, and would very likely be 
profitable. 

A bill is before the Legislature of Maryland 
abolishing the present usury laws, and fixing the 
rate of interest at 10 per cent. 

No less than 20,000,000 out of the entire popu- 
lation of 32,000,000 in France, belong to the class 
of landed proprietors. 
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THE 








SOUTHERN ROSE. 











ORLGEVAL POBTRT, 


SWEET AUBURN. 
NOW MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 


[The names referred to were given by the family of the 
Hon. Elbridge Gerry.]} 


Sweet Auburn! when a gay and happy child, 
Playing with nature like a favourite toy, 
I loved thy bowers,—thy bowers so distant now ! 
Nine summers only on my eyes had smiled, 
When to thy wilds, all unaccompanied, 
Frequent I strayed, slighting more cultured paths, 
Where glowed, mid wary steps, the weeded 

flowers. 

I sought thy mossy banks—raised a green throne, 
And wielding there the willow’s flexile twig, 
Sang idle songs, such as ring wildly forth 
In carol light or sad from untried hearts. 

To Woody DelllI strayed; not then the voice* 
Which since, in manly eloquence, has woke 
Its echoes, met my ear, but the gay birds 
Sent up clear notes of joy from bough to bough, 
Unconscious, that those notes in after years 
Would change to funeral hymns. 
I climbed thy Hill, 
Whose} noble height look’d down o’er art and 
nature. 
The city’s spires stood out, bathed in the glow 
Of distant sun-light, while the gentle Charles 
Lay like a nursing child outstretched in joy, 
Soft murmuring, beneath the waving boughs. 
Then with a light but not unthinking mind, 
A glancing eye, and busy foot descending 
‘The wooded Hill, I sought the Giant’s Grave, 
On whose extended mound the wild flowers rose. 
The soft anemone stood peeping there, 
To woodland gaze the gentle snow-drop’s peer, 
And violets that owe their witching charm 
‘To kindred with an azure eye,—and heaven. 
And can this be the same, this steady hand 
‘That presses now in midnight thought my brow, 
Beneath the star-beam of a Southern sky, 
‘That with its small and twining fingers loved 
Tocull fresh flowers on Auburn’s leafy slopes? 
Thou, too, how changed, sweet Auburn! then 


of life, 
Now of the grave thou tell’st—thy bloom is mour- 


ning! 
And with the wild bird’s song the sob of woe 
Mingles most sad. 








Lask no monument, 

Or lettered urn, within thy classic shades. 
Be thou to me as in my childish days 
(lustered a'lo’er with bright imaginings. 
‘Though solemn words have sanctified thy Dell, 
Linking its grassy clods with thoughts of heaven, 
‘Though with fastidious taste affection’s hand 
Has piled the costly marble on thy hills, 
And carved it in thy vales; though the great dead, 
Great in the intellect that cannot die, 
Have made their bed with thee, to me thou art 
Sweet Auburn, and I love thee as the nest 
From whence I joyed to plume my youthful wings 
And soar to man’s high nature from the child’s. 

I ask no monument within thy shades. 
The rustling branches ofour Southern groves 
Shall sooth my sleep of death, kindly as winds 
"That circle through thy famed and cultur’d bow’rs; 
The Southern flower spring up as soft and pure 
As thine ; bright Southern birds a requiem pour 
As rich and mournful as thy plumed quire; 
And Southern hearts, God knows how fervently, 
Breathe prayers and blessings on my humbler 


grave. C. G. 
Charleston, S. C. 


oe 


* Judge Story’s, at the consecration of the ground. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BABE’S FIRST LAUGH, 
A group of happy children ! Let me sketch 
The outline ere it goes. In future years, 
When thoughts of youthand love shall grow to be 
Unto my wasted heart like precious gems, 
Hoarded in memory’s cell. perchance this scene 
May colour up some half remember’d dream, 
Of lov’d ones long departed, and spread round 
The temple, ruin’d by all human change, 
A flush of summer joy 
Mark well her face, 
The fairest and the brightest there, I ween, 
Would we but take expression, for mere form 
And comeliness of feature; her clear eye 
Growing yet clearer, like an astral lamp 
But newly fed, as from her restless hand, 
She drops the endless needle-work, and tells 
In speech, that comes not scantly, of the dear 
And absent brother, that awhile doth roam 
From the united band. Close by her side, 
Her little fingers folded on her heart, 
Her ear inclin’d, as if some whispered spell 
Had laid its wand mysteriously upon 
Her inmost fount of feeling, gently stands 
A younger sister. How awaken’d thought 
Hangs, like a halo, round her! kindling up 
The fair cheek e’en to crimson ; while her brow 
Has caught a high expression, that at times, 
Lends such a lustre to the drooping lid, 
’Twere a foul deed, e’en by a single word, 
To claim her wrought up spirit. Contrast strong 
There is, as in a picture’s light and shade, 
"Twixt her and the bright boy that yonder stoops, 
Trembling amid his courage, as he binds 
The whining kitten’s neck, with slender cord, 
Shouting aloud in his untrammel’d glee, 
As, for a time, the playful victim yields 
Unto his guiding arm. then with with a bound, 
Leaps upon either side, and bursts anew 
The fragile link that held it—Noble boy ! 
I never look upon the joyousness 
That wraps thee, like a sunbeam, but there 
springs 
Amid bright fancy’s flowers, some thorns of care, 
Some restless and disturbing Consciousness, 
Of what may yet befall thee.—But for him, 
The fawn-like child, that kneels with clustering 
hair, 
Of silken texture, parted on his brow, 
Low at his mother’s knee, all must be well ! 
Over the perfect lustre of his soul, 
ach stain of earth shall pass, asa soft breath 
Wip’d from the crystal pane, making it seem 
Yet clearer than before. See! how love’s links 
Are strengthening round him, while his little hand 
Roams, full of tenderness and new delight, 
Along the dreaming infant’s snowy neck. 
"Tis touching to behold the earnest glance 
Of his beseeching eye, that seems to say, 
{n answer to his mother’s chiding tone, 
‘* For worlds I would not harm it.’’—Yet it starts! 
The boy hath wak’d it. Sleep’s thin vale is rent! 
But hush, what sound is that?— The babe’s first 
laugh. 
Again ’tis echo’d!—Mothers! ye do know, 
Ye only,—all the deep, electric bliss, 
That comes with that fresh note,—the babe’s first 
laugh. 
Others may own its magic: all do love 
To watch the bud’s unfolding, but the stem, 
The root that bore it, that must thriil the most 
Beneath each growing change. ‘That moment, 
when 
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Her infant's laugh first greets the mother’s ear 


Is a whole life in feeling ;—a full drop 
Of sweets concentrated. 
Blest Infancy ! 

That from thy precious store of hidden wealth, 

Canst lavish gifts as boundless, when compar’é 

To the world’s hollow pleasures, as a beam 

Is to the moat that flits along its path. 

~The sketch is shadow'd out. Yet to the group, 

[ cannot say “‘ farewell,’’ without one deep 

And fervent prayer. My God! I ask but this,— 

That when the sunshine of their world shall fade, 

Beneath life’s gathering cares, and rain-bow youth 

Shall change her glittering robes, for the dull garb 

That time will press upon her, then may each 

Wear in the deep recesses of the soul 

A precious talisman, to waken up 

Thoughts, stainless, as that bright dream that gave 

birth 

Unto the babe’s first laugh. 

Charleston, 8. C. 





M. E. L 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


‘“‘ What would’st thou have thy heart like, Sir- 
rah?” 

‘‘ Marry, good mistress, not like thine ;—like a 
tablet, that thou might’st write thy will upon it;— 
like a garden, where the flowers might bloom, and 
the weeds perish,—like a stream,—-« woodland mir- 
ror, that thou might’st see thyself, and be more 
merciful.” 





O! [would that my heart was a tablet fair, 
Where beauty her lines of love might trace, 
Andall that was written in sorrow there, 
The hand of Pleasure should soon efface ; 
Where Joy might pencil his own bright form, 
By virtue govern’d,—by wisdom taught, 
And vain were the work of the canker-worm, 
O’er the brilliant hues, that their skill had 
wrought. 


Oh! I would that my heart wasa garden wild 
That life’s sweet flow’rets might blossom there, 
iby the weeds of misfortune undefil'd, 
Unchill’d by the blighting frosts of care ;— 
Where pity her gentle dew might shed, 
To sparkle ‘neath Hope’s enchanting ray, 
And Grief’s rude footstep should lightly tread 
O’er the blooming path of Affection’s way. 


Oh! I would that my heart was a limpid stream, 
That floweth its verdant banks between, 

That wooeth the kiss of the bright sun-beam, 
And sporteth awhile in the chaste moon’s 

sheen ; 

That she for whom my bosom sighs, 
Might learn the cause of its deep despair, 

As she caught the gleam of those brilliant eyes, 
And gazed on her own fair image there. 


R. M. C. 


and B. una- 


Savannah. 
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To Correspondents.— 
voidably deterred. 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Indiantown, Williamsburgh, S.C.—Dr.W.M. Lex 
Boston, Mass.—Gitman Davis, 91 State street. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Sroy. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Meecu & Duwyyies. 
Charleston, 8S. C.—Bureres & Honour. 
Columbia, S. C.—Reference to 1. C. Morecan. 
Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GiLuine. 
Savannah, tieo.—Reference to Cyrus b. Carter 
Walterboro’.—Cuarves G. SToKes. 

Sumter, 8S. C.—P. O’ Su vivan, 
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